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FRIEDKICH SPE AND THE THEODICEE OF LEIBNIZ 
I. Introductory 

The purpose of this study is to show the relation between 
the Jesuit priest Friedrich Spe and the great philosopher 
Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibniz. This relation can best be 
seen by a study of two works — the Guldenes Tugendbuch of 
Spe and the Theodicee of Leibniz. Nor will this relation 
prove to be merely incidental — a reference here and there in 
Leibniz's letters and works to Spe and the latter 's achieve- 
ments. It was Leibniz who seemed to take such a delight in 
calling the attention of the world at large to the fact that 
Spe was the author of the anonymously published Cautio 
Criminalis, the attack upon witch persecution which marked 
the beginning of the end of that folly in Europe; it was 
Leibniz who emphasized frequently and consistently in his 
works and letters the importance of the Guldenes Tugend- 
buch; it was due to Leibniz more than to anyone else that 
Spe's name has come down to us as that of a man of some 
interest and importance. It may seem bold to state that 
Leibniz found in the work of the comparatively unknown 
Spe an inspiration for some of his own work, yet this fact 
can, I think, be established without much difficulty. 

It will be my purpose to show that Leibniz's Theodicee, 
the work in which he developed those principles which helped 
to make up that spirit of optimism which prevailed in the 
eighteenth century, owes not a little to the Guldenes Tugend- 
buch of Friedrich Spe. 

My method, briefly outlined, is as follows: To point out 
the opportunities which Leibniz had for becoming acquainted 
with the work of Spe ; to cite letters of Leibniz and other ex- 
tracts which prove that Leibniz had intense admiration for 
Spe and his works, particularly the Guldenes Tugendbuch; 
to show that the Tugendbuch, which seems hitherto to have 
been considered as an entirely original work, is based largely 
on the philosophical and theological system of Thomas 
Aquinas, whose fundamental principles appear also in the 
system of Leibniz: to point out that Aqninas's direct influ- 
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enee upon Leibniz was slight, at all events no more pronounced 
than the influence of scores of other philosophers ; to indicate 
that those doctrines of Thomas Aquinas which are present in 
Leibniz may have been borrowed not directly from Thomas 
Aquinas but through the medium and with the modification 
of Spe's Giildenes Tugendbuch; and, finally, by reviewing 
the importance of Leibniz and his Theodicee in the history 
of German philosophy and literature, to call attention to the 
importance of Spe's book. 

Rarely, as will be seen, has a man been so thoroughly en- 
thusiastic about a work as was Leibniz about Spe's Tugend- 
buch. The thought of calling it to the attention of friends 
seems to have been often uppermost in Leibniz's mind. So 
frequently does he reiterate its praises, so bent is he upon 
acknowledging his indebtedness to it, that one wonders 
whether any other book had so firm a hold upon his mind. 
We are certain, moreover, that Leibniz's admiration was sin- 
cere; we feel that Spe's precepts became living truths for him. 

Leibniz was born in Leipzig in 1646, eleven years after the 
death of Spe (1591-1635), and three years before the publi- 
cation of the latter 's Trutz Nachtigal and Giildenes Tugend- 
buch (1649). He was not, therefore, a contemporary of the 
Jesuit priest and poet; his admiration for Spe must have 
come not from contact with his charming and sympathetic 
personality, but solely from a study of his works and of his 
life as related by friends of both men. What Leibniz says 
about Spe's works must, consequently, be his honest opinion 
unbiased by ties of friendship. I dwell particularly upon this 
point because Leibniz is so profuse in his praise. Had he 
known Spe personally, one could not but draw the conclusion 
that Leibniz was interested most in Spe the man, and that his 
admiration for the man had been reflected in his admiration 
for the man's works. 

In determining the influence exerted by Spe upon Leib- 
niz, we must pay particular attention to Leibniz's letters. 
Leibniz the scholar and philosopher was a great planner, a 
dreamer at times. His own studies had led him into philos- 
ophy, theology, mathematics, history, philology — in fact into 
almost every branch of learning. Few of his works are sys- 
tematically written. In his letters and short essays he de- 
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veloped most of his important plans — that of establishing at 
Berlin an academy of sciences, of inventing a universal lan- 
guage, of uniting the Protestant and Catholic churches, and 
many others. Even his Theodicee is a great collection x of 
opinions, citations, and arguments which he had advanced in 
many of his letters. Leibniz wrote thousands of letters, and 
in these we may find practically all the fundamental prin- 
ciples which he utilized in putting together his Theodicee. The 
importance of Leibniz's correspondence for one who is in- 
terested in tracing the influence of earlier writers upon Leib- 
niz can hardly be overestimated. 

A complete edition of Leibniz's letters has not yet been 
published. 2 The letters referring to Spe are scattered through 
a number of editions 3 not all of which are supplied with in- 
dexes. One of the letters has never before appeared in print. 
To facilitate the comparisons between Spe and Leibniz, I have, 
in this study, given a list of those letters and passages which 
refer to Spe. 

The question may arise why the relation between Spe and 
Leibniz has not long since been emphasized, inasmuch as 
Leibniz has been studied from so many points of view. At 
least three answers may be given. The first has already been 
pointed out: Leibniz's correspondence has not been readily 
accessible.* 

'He himself calls it "un tissu." See his letter to Hugony (Ger- 
hardt, IV, 11). 

J A complete edition of Leibniz's writings is being planned by the 
Prussian Academy in conjunction with the French Academy. 

•Among the editors are Placcius, Dutens, Feller, Erdmann, Rom- 
mel, Klopp, Gerhardt, Foucher de Careil, Bodemann. 

4 The earliest reference I have been able to find on the relation be- 
tween Spe and Leibniz is in Michael De la Roche, Memoirs of Litera- 
ture, 2nd ed., London, 1772, vol. IV, Art. LXIII, pp. 387, 388. A fuller 
commentary, upon which most of the later writers have based their 
knowledge, is given in E. D. Hauber, Bibliotheca Acta et Scriptora 
Magica, Lemgo, 1741, vol. II, p. 10; vol. Ill, pp. 15, 512. Cf. also Cle- 
mens Brentano's edition of Spe's Trutz Nachtigal, Berlin, 1817; Onno 
Klopp's edition of Leibniz's writings, vol. VIII, pp. XIV, XV; Alois 
Pichler, Die Theologie des Leibniz, Munich, 1869 & 1870, vol. I, p. 441; 
Edmund Pfleiderer, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz ale Patriot, Staatsman 
und Bildungstrager, Leipzig, 1870, p. 472 ff.; J. B. M. Diel, Friedrich von 
Spee, Freiburg i. B, 1872; Gustav Balke's edition of Trutz Nachtigal, 
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In the second place, the Theodicee, important as it is, is 
not often read through by the student of philosophy. 1 It is 
long and straggling, covering more than four hundred large 
pages of French, with frequent digressions and many cita- 
tions. Spe is treated in two whole paragraphs, but his name 
is only one of hundreds that are mentioned in the book. Al- 
though Leibniz's sentence "Et maintenant, sans alleguer 
beaucoup d'autres Auteurs des plus considerables, je me con- 
teray de nommer le Pere Frederic Spee" is significant enough, 
its importance is appreciated only when it is reinforced by 
the many references in Leibniz's letters and other writings. 
These letters, however, are scattered through many collections ; 
their value is lost sight of in the mass of other letters. 

In the third place, the Giildenes Tugendbuch does not seem 
to be generally known. It is purely a book of worship, and is 
of little interest to the student of literature except in so far 
as it influenced Leibniz. Spe is mentioned in histories of 
German literature because he wrote the Trutz Nachtigal, a 
collection of poems in which he expresses in verse many of the 
ideas presented in the Giildenes Tugendbuch. The Tugend- 
buch itself, however, is hardly known even by name. It is 
not contained, for instance, in any of the larger libraries of 
the United States. Hattler, in the edition of 1887, states that 



Leipzig, 1879, pp. XXXVII, LVI; W. G. Soldan, Oeschichte der Hexen- 
processe neu bearbeitet von H. Heppe, Stuttgart, 1880, vol. II, p. 187ff.; 
J. Diefenbach, Der Hexenwahn vor und nach der Glaubensspaltung in 
Deutschland, Mainz, 1886, p. Ill; Georg Langin, Religion und Hexen- 
processe, Leipzig, 1888, p. 270; Jules Baissac, Les Grands Jours de Sor- 
cellerie, Paris, 1890, p. 613; De Backer-Sommervogel, Bibliotheque de 
la Compagnie de Je"sus, Paris & Brussels, 1896, vol. II, p. 1430; Fried- 
rich Spe von Johannes Diel, zweite umgearbeitete Ausgabe von Bernhard 
Duhr, Freiburg i. B., 1901 ; L. Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz, Paris, 
1901, pp. 505, 568, 599; Anon., A Jesuit Philanthropist. Friedrich von 
Spee and the Wurzburg Witches (Church Quarterly Review, vol. 57, pp. 
318-337) ; J. Vahlen, Erinnerungen an Leibniz (Sitzungsberichte der 
Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissensehaften, XXXII, 29 Juni 
1905, p. 653) ; M. Kaufmann, Latitudinarianism and Pietism (Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. V. Chapter XXIV, p. 758, New York, 1908). 

'Cf. Guhrauer, Gottfried Wilhelm Freiherr von Leibniz, Breslau, 
1842, vol. II, p. 255. "Gegenwartig wird die Theodicee vielleicht nirgends 
mehr in Ehrcn gehalten." 
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when he looked for copies of the 1850 edition he was able, af- 
ter a trying search through Germany, to find only two. 

We are to bear in mind also, that even the accessible copies 
are to be looked upon primarily as books of worship, not as re- 
prints of a significant piece of literature. Regular editions 
of the Tugendbuch appeared in 1649, 1656, 1666, 1688, 1748, 
1749. In 1829 Clemens Brentano, at the request of Bishop 
Sailer, arranged for the publication of a new edition by secur- 
ing Fraulein von Hertling of Koblenz to put the prose into a 
form readily understood by nineteenth-century readers. This 
edition was reprinted in 1850, and is the basis for Hattler's 
edition of 1887. All three editions (1829, 1850, 1887) were 
brought out at the request of authorities in the Catholic 
Church, and were intended chiefly for pious communicants of 
Catholicism. The book has not found its way into many li- 
braries, nor has it appealed to many people as of any particu- 
lar importance. The Tugendbuch is not, therefore, widely 
known. 

These three causes — the apparent lack of interest for the 
Theodicee (as compared for instance with the Monadologie) , 
the inaccessibility of Leibniz's correspondence, and the scar- 
city of the Guldenes Tugendbuch — explain why the relation 
between the Guldenes Tugendbuch and the Theodicee has not 
hitherto been emphasized. 

II. The Guldenes Tugendbuch 

In speaking of the Guldenes Tugendbuch we should not 
forget that it is the basis of the Trutz Nachtigal — the collec- 
tion of poems through which Spe has gained a place in the 
history of German literature. Many of the poems of Trutz 
Nachtigal appear also in the Tugendbuch. At present, a brief 
summary of the contents of the Tugendbuch is necessary be- 
fore its influence upon Leibniz can be determined. By far the 
most important part of the Tugendbuch and the one that ap- 
pealed most to Leibniz is its introduction. 

This introduction to Spe's Guldenes Tugendbuch presents 
briefly the themes which are developed in detail in the book 
proper — the nature of the three divine virtues (goitliche Tu- 
genden), Faith, Hope, and Love. "Dan durch den Glauben 
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glaube ich in Gott; durch die Hoffnung hoffe ich auf Gott; 
durch die Liebe lieb ich Gott." 

Faith clears the way for the other two virtues. It is, in a 
way, the foundation of the whole system. "Durch den Glau- 
ben halten wir festiglich dass ein Gott seye (Heb. 11), und 
dass er in seinen reden warhafftig seye; der weder betrogen 

werden noch auch betriegen kann Ohne den Glauben 

seind (Eph. 5) wis in finsternuss und wissen nicht sonders 
von Gott: aber da der Glaub im hertzen scheinet (1 Pet.) da 
wird es liecht und wir erkennen alsbald das Gott ein allmach- 
tiger ewiger unbegreifflicher allwissender Herr sey; ein 
Schopffer himmels und der erden." 

Hope is the second step. Having taken for granted 
through Faith that there is a God, one is able to hope for in- 
timate contact with him. "Durch die Hoffnung seind wir 
Gottes als unsers guts begierig; wir warten, verlangen, seuff- 
tzen nach ihm (Psal. 41), wir hoffen und begehren auch alles 
guts von ihm; wir trawen und bawen auff ihn, verlassen uns 
gantz und gar auff ihn; wir dencken offt ja steths tag und 
nacht auff ihn: wir seind immer unriihig (S. Aug. lib 1 conf. 
cap. 1), biss wir endlich ihn erlangen und in ihm ruhen mo- 
gen. Da schmecket uns sonst anders nichts also sehr auff 
erden als nur Gott allein vor alien dingen". God, in other 
words, is the fountain head of all bliss, and joy, and beauty. 
Our whole existence yearns for Him. 

Love is a further development of Hope and Faith — a com- 
plete resignation to God. "Durch die Liebe wollen und wiin- 
schen wir ihme alles guts auss einer hertzlichen neigung zu 
ihm : Wir erfrewen uns dass er ein solcher Gott unnd Herr ist ; 
wir wolten gern dass doch alle creaturen ihne recht lieben und 
loben mochten : Und wan solches geschicht da frolocken wir, 
da springet uns das hertz vor frewden, da seind wir wol zu- 
frieden. Was wir ihme zu lieb thun mogen, und was wir ver- 
meinen das sein will sey und ihm gefalle, das thun wir gern 
von hertzen (Joan. 14). 

Of these three virtues, Love is naturally the most import- 
ant, because it includes the other two; Hope contains Faith; 
but Faith can exist without the other two. By deeds merely 
of Faith or of Hope one secures from God no forgiveness of 
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one's sins. Only deeds of Love, the third of the virtues, will 
immediately clear the sinner. 

Of great importance, therefore, is the distinction between 
the three. Faith, according to Spe, consists mainly in the rea- 
son; Hope and Love, on the other hand, in the will. "Erst- 
lich stehet der Glaub f urnemblich in dem verstandt : die Hoff- 
nung aber unnd Liebe stehen eigentlich im willen. " No one 
can have Hope and Love without first having Faith; con- 
versely, if one loses Faith, one immediately loses Hope and 
Love. The three are thus closely connected. 

A sinner who merely performs deeds of Faith and Hope is 
not cleared of his sins. So great, however, is the value of 
Love, that if a sinner were loaded down with all the sins 
of the world, he would be cleared as soon as Love was mani- 
fested, even if he had no chance to confess his sins to a priest. 

Spe now develops clearly the difference between Hope and 
Love, the two virtues which, according to the explanation 
given above, originate through the will, and seem to be one 
and the same. This difference is, according to Spe, of great- 
est importance, though it has not hitherto been carefully ex- 
plained. "Will es derowegen etwas griindlicher erorteren 
ob du unnd andere es eigentlich begreiffen mochtet: dan das 
ist was ich dir droben verheissen habe dich etwas sehr schones 
zu lehren, dass du sonsten in andern geistlichen biichern 

nicht bald aussgelegt finden wirst Es seind zweyerley 

Liebe: die eine wird genennet eine Lieb der begierlichkeit, 
die andere wird genent eine Lieb der Guttwilligkeit oder der 
freundschafft." 

The Love of Desire (Begierlichkeit) is that attitude of 
mind in which one wishes something for oneself, or in which 
one is delighted with something which one possesses and which 
proves to be useful, pleasant, good, and beautiful. For ex- 
ample, with the Love of Desire, one loves a clear, cool drink 
when one is thirsty, because this drink is pleasant and re- 
freshing. Thus also one loves a good horse, a beautiful pic- 
ture, a comfortable house; thus also a lover loves his sweet- 
heart because she is friendly, charming, and beautiful. If, 
however, that which one desires is not at hand, so that one 
cannot derive joy from it, and if one is obliged to expect in 
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the future that which one desires, then this love or passion is 
called a Hope or a Desire. In this manner, therefore, Hope 
is nothing but a Love of Desire, when that which one desires 
has not yet been attained. In other words, the difference be- 
tween Hoffnung and Liebe der Begierlichkeit is this: if that 
which we love is not yet in our possession, we experience Hope ; 
if it is in our possession, we experience Love of Desire. 

The Love of Benevolence 1 (Guttwilligkeit) or the Love of 
Friendship (Freiindschafft) is that love with which one loves 
him for whom one desires things, for whom one wishes every- 
thing good. If I wish or desire for myself or for someone else 
anything good, then I love that thing which I desire or wish 
with a Love of Desire. Myself, however, or that one for whom 
I wish these things, I love with the Love of Benevolence or 
Friendship. A lover loves his sweetheart with both kinds of 
love, since he loves her for her own sake (Liebe der Begier- 
lichkeit), and at the same time wishes for her everything that- 
is good (Liebe der Gutwilligkeit oder Freundschaft.) We love 
our food, for instance, only with the Love of Desire, for we 
wish it only for the enjoyment it affords us. One loves a mon- 
arch, on the other hand, only with the Love of Benevolence; 
one wishes him all happiness and success but does not wish to 
possess him. 

Let us now come back to the three divine virtues. Faith 
makes one believe that there is a God, an all-powerful master 
who is endowed with all good qualities and who commands the 
respect and obedience of all. No sooner have we learned about 
God through Faith than we begin to love Him, first with the 
Love of Desire (which is the second virtue, Hope), and finally 
with the third of the virtues, the Love of Benevolence or 
Friendship. 

Everything centres in Love (the Love of Benevolence or 
Friendship). Hitherto the distinction between the two kinds 
of love had not been especially emphasized. "Dann das were 
mein begehren, dass du es einmal recht auss deni verstiindest, 

"In the 1850 edition, in which Spe's language has been modernized, 
we find the terms 'Liebe der Begierde', 'Liebe des Wohlwollens', 'Liebe 
der Freundschaft'. Thomas Aquinas, from whom, as will be shown later, 
Spe probably borrowed the terms, uses the forms 'amor concupiscentiae', 
'amor benevolentiae seu amicitiae'. 
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sintemahl es dir hernacher dein gantzes lebenlang sehr offt 
zu nutz kommen wird, und ist ihme selber schon zu wissen, 
sonderlich weil audi etliche Geistliche Bucher (wie ich ver- 
mercke) diese beide Liebe nicht recht unterscheiden, sondern 
fast dureli einander werffen." As soon as one loves God with 
the Love of Benevolence one's sins are forgiven even without 
a formal confession, because repentence and sorrow for one's 
sins are really the results of Love, the Love of Benevolence. 
"Also dass es noch war bleibet, was gesagt ist, dass sonst 
keine eintzige andere Tugend den Sunder gerecht mache, als 
allein die liebe der gutwilligkeit, oder der freundsehafft. Unnd 
zwar im alten Testament haben die Menschen kein ander mit- 
tel zur gerechtfertigung gehabt, als eben die Rew und Lieb, 
welch iiber die begangene Siinde auss Gottes Liebe her- 
riihrte. ' ' 

These are Spe's closing words in his introduction to the 
Oiildenes Tugendbuch. Leibniz, in order to make the point 
a little more clear, adds in brackets, in his French translation 1 
of Spe's introduction: "lis falloit toujours cependant que la 
grace que le Messie nous devoit obtenir y entrat. Car si Dieu 
n'exercoit pas une benignite gratieuse envers nous, nostre foy 
ou dileetion ne nous obtiendroit pas la beatitude qu'il a bien 
voulu nous promettre en consideration de son fils." 



The body of the Oiildenes Tugendbuch is merely an ela- 
borate development of the introduction. The book is divided 
into three parts, the first being devoted to a discussion of "Der 
Glaube, ' ' the second to ' ' Hoffnung oder Liebe der Begierlich- 
keit," and the third to "Liebe der Gutwilligkeit oder Freund- 
sehafft." Spe has skilfully divided his material into chapters, 
and by this division has indicated the importance to be at- 
tached to each of the three virtues. Twelve chapters are re- 
quired for his exposition and explanation of Faith, twenty- 
two for Hope, and thirty-five for Love. That Love is the 
main theme, and that Faith and Hope are analyzed primarily 
to show their relation to Love is indicated by the number of 

1 This translation was sent with the letter to the Electress Sophie. 
How greaUy Leibniz was interested in Spe's introduction will be shown 
in a later chapter. 
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chapters devoted to the third virtue— more than the sum of 
those devoted to Faith and Hope. As for the amount of actual 
material in the three parts, the ratio indicated in the num- 
ber of chapters remains almost the same. 1 About one-seventh 
of the book is devoted to Faith, two-sevenths to Hope, and 
four-sevenths to Love. 

Of the utmost importance for our study is one fact: Spe's 
Guldenes Tugendbuch is a carefully planned work with the 
prime object of demonstrating to the world that in the power 
of divine love is to be found all happiness and all salvation. 
Everything else is subordinated to this guiding principle. 
This divine love, this "Liebe der Gutwilligkeit, " this "amor 
dei," as we shall see, appealed strongly to Leibniz; upon this 
principle he built his Theodicee. 

Not the detailed chapters of the Tugendbuch but the spirit 
of the whole appeals to us as it did to Leibniz. As might be 
expected from the title and from the headings of the chapters, 
the Tugendbuch is essentially an " Erbauungsbuch, " a book 
written to exalt the reader, to instil in him some of the reli- 
gious fervor with which its author was inspired. The Tu- 
gendbuch, naive and light as some of its chapters might seem, 
accomplishes its object. When one has read it through, one 
understands the goal that the author has in mind, one under- 
stands the effect it must have had upon its readers, most of 
whom were living in the midst of a country torn by reli- 
gious dissension and prostrated by the horrors of the Thir- 
ty Years' "War. The Tugendbuch held out hopes for a brighter 
future. And by what method ? 

In the first place, the Tugendbuch breathes the spirit of 
cheerfulness, of hopefulness, of optimism. Throughout its 
hundreds of pages the reader is constantly reminded of the in- 
herent goodness of God, of His love for fellow men, His efforts 

1 In the original edition of 1649 the division is as follows: Introduc- 
tion 32 pages; Faith, 132; Hope, 218; Love, 424;— total, 806. 

In the 1850 edition: Introduction, 18; Faith, 76; Hope, 157; Love, 
296; — total, 547. This edition (as also that of 1887) actually divides 
the material in that it has a separate title page and independent pagi- 
nation for "Love." 

In the 1887 edition: Introduction, 17; Faith, 77; Hope, 148; Love, 
294;— total 536. 
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and constant desire to make men better. In striking contrast 
is this spirit to that of some of Spe's contemporaries who em- 
phasized the wrath of God, His determination to exterminate 
all who thwarted His will, His day of judgment when all sins 
would be punished. Spe says practically nothing about hered- 
itary sin, he disregards almost entirely the part played by 
Satan, he is concerned chiefly with the three golden virtues, 
and of these three the greatest is Love. 

Spe dwells (as did Leibniz) upon the all-embracing power 
(Vollkommenheit) of God ; consequently God must be in- 
finitely good arid kind and merciful. ' ' Und wir erkennen als- 
bald, das Gott ein allmachtiger, ewiger, unbegreifflicher, all- 
wissender Herr sey." 1 Everything we possess comes from 
God. "1st bewust, dass weil der mensch alles von Gott hat, 
und also Leib und Seel und vil mehr schuldig ist, es gewiss 
gar gering und gleichsam nichts sein muss was soldier Lei- 
beigner zahlen wird." (p. 664). In other words, man is en- 
tirely dependent upon God ; but God extends His divine love 
to all, consequently in a simple act of love we can find salva- 
tion and forgiveness for all trangressions. How eagerly such 
a whole-souled philosophy was accepted by the readers can 
only be imagined ; that it appealed to Leibniz we shall soon see. 

The Tugendbuch emphasizes, finally, the greatness of God, 
the splendor of his creations, the harmony of the universe. 
The idea of an all-embracing harmony is brought out again 
and again. A scene is represented in Heaven, for instance, 
with God on the throne and the twelve apostles singing His 
praises, first individually, then in chorus. Another represents 
the virgins in the same way, another the angels, and so on. 
Again and again Spe enumerates names of flowers, trees, ani- 
mals, races of men, classes of nobles — all to indicate that 
everybody and everything is subject to God, who is responible 
for the existence of all. In many cases poems are introduced 
(afterwards included in the Trutz Nachtigal) to lend a musi- 
cal and artistic touch to the descriptions. 

With a definite goal always in mind — the glorification of 
God and of His divine Love — Spe was able to make upon his 
readers a profound impression. The absence of pessimistic 

1 Cf. Spe's introduction to the Tugendbuch. 
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strains, the constant stimulus toward higher aims, the em- 
phasis upon God's goodness — these were the fundamental 
principles which impressed Leibniz as they would impress 
every reader of the Giildenes Tugendbuch. 

As to the relation between the Giildenes Tugendbuch and 
the Trutz Nachtigal, little need be added. In summing up 
the contents of Trutz Nachtigal, every literary history of Ger- 
many emphasizes Spe's interest for nature, his delight in the 
beauties of the world, his eye for harmony, his delicate ear 
for melodious tones, his all-embracing love for humanity. 
The poems of Trutz Nachtigal, as can be seen from a hasty 
perusal of their titles, are merely poetic versions of the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Giildenes Tugendbuch. In fact, the 
extant manuscripts of Trutz Nachtigal and Giildenes Tugend- 
buch show that many poems were included in both works. In 
the Tugendbuch we find thirty-nine poems of varying length. 
The Paris manuscript of Trutz Nachtigal, for instance, cites 
only the opening lines of twenty-three of the poems, and refers 
to the Giildenes Tugendbuch for the complete versions. (Cf. 
Balke, XXXIX). The Dusseldorf manuscript of the Tugend- 
buch contains twenty of the poems that are in Trutz Nachtigal. 

Thus we see that Trutz Nachtigal and Giildenes Tugend- 
buch are merely different versions of the same underlying 
thoughts. Leibniz knew the Trutz Nachtigal; he was chiefly 
interested, however, in the Tugendbuch. It is the Giildenes 
Tugendbuch therefore, which concerns us chiefly in tracing 
the relation between Spe and Leibniz. 

III. The Guldenes Tugendbuch and the ThSodicee 

A brief review of the circumstances surrounding the ap- 
pearance of Leibniz 's Theodicee will not be out of place. The 
seventeenth century which had brought upon Europe the ter- 
rible Thirty Years' War, the War of the Spanish Succession, 
the War for Dutch independence, the bitter internal religious 
dissensions resulting from the Counter-Reformation, wit- 
nessed at its very end (in 1697) the publication of Pierre 
Bayle's Dictionnaire historique et critique. 

Bayle ( 1647-1706) 1 was one of the foremost thinkers of 

1 For accounts of Bayle cf. W. Windelband, Lehrbuch der Oeschichte 
der Philosophie, Tubingen, ]903, p. 405; J. T. Merz, Leibniz, Philadel- 
phia, 1884, pp. 99-102. 
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his day. Born a Protestant, lie changed to Catholicism at the 
age of twenty-two, only to be won back to Protestantism the 
next year. Although born in France, he had received much 
of his training in Geneva, had taught philosophy at the aca- 
demy at Sedan, and in 1681, when the Reformed universities 
and academies in France were discontinued, had migrated to 
Rotterdam. Here he began that fruitful activity which won 
for him the name "the philosopher of Rotterdam." 

In a series of remarkable pamphlets, culminating in the 
epoch-making Dictionnaire, Bayle emphasized the weakness of 
human reason, the necessity of an attitude of reserve toward 
those matters which were really doubtful. He pointed out 
that many a universally accepted theological truth was in 
reality only a hypothesis ; he seemed to take grim pleasure in 
calling upon theologians to prove conclusively what they had 
formerly accepted without the slightest question. Whether 
Bayle himself merely wished to throw doubt on the methods 
of proving theological truths, or whether he really depended 
more on faith and revelation than on reason, need not concern 
us here. He became a sceptic, and his Dictionnaire became the 
so-called ' ' bible of scepticism. ' ' 

Bayle exerted an important influence on the eighteenth 
century. His Dictionnaire became the weapon of many in 
the fight against metaphysics, against religion, against all dog- 
matism. He was the first to use a comprehensive scholar- 
ship and carefully trained logical mind to point out the irre- 
concilable contrast between reason and faith, although by so 
doing he recognized that reason was a force no less powerful 
than faith, a force which in the course of the following cen- 
turies was to be victorious over blind faith. ' ' His most violent 
opponents," says Voltaire in the Siecle de Louis XIV, "must 
admit that in his works not a single line occurs which contains 
a blasphemy against the Christian religion, but even his most 
zealous defenders will concede that in his controversial articles 
not a single page occurs which does not lead the reader to 
doubt and often to incredulity. ' ' 1 

Bayle 's works were widely read. His Dictionnaire was 
hailed with approval ; a second and enlarged edition was pub- 

* R. Habs, Die TModicie von G. W. Leibniz (Reclam edition), p. 31. 
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lished in 1702. Two years later Bayle began to publish his 
Response aux questions d'un Provinzial, in which he defends 
the views originally propounded in the Dictionnaire. At the 
royal court in Berlin, Bayle 's works, particularly the Dic- 
tionnaire, were carefully studied. Queen Sophie Charlotte 
discussed with her friend Leibniz the propositions advanced 
by Bayle. As a result of these discussions, Leibniz was re- 
quested by the Queen to put his thoughts into writing. Sophie 
Charlotte died in 1705, Bayle in 1706. After the death of 
the Queen, Leibniz began to collect the material for his Theo- 
dicee, which appeared first in 1710. 

It has been said, and with reason, that the appearance of 
Bayle 's Dictionnaire was responsible for the Theodicee. This 
statement is in the main correct. If the Dictionnaire had not 
appeared, and if the Queen of Prussia had not requested 
Leibniz to put into writing the arguments which he used 
against Bayle in his conversations with her, the Theodicee 
might not have been written. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that Leibniz's position against the scepticism cham- 
pioned by Bayle had been decided upon long before the ap- 
pearance of the Dictionnaire. Leibniz's earlier works and 
particularly his letters reveal his fundamental principles, 
which are in harmony with those advanced in his Theodicee. 
If the Dictionnaire of Bayle had never appeared, Leibniz's 
philosophy would probably be just as well known, although 
perhaps not so clearly stated as in the Theodicee. In other 
words, the Theodicee must not be looked upon solely as an 
answer to Bayle. In studying the Theodicee therefore, we 
should be concerned not so much in emphasizing the immediate 
circumstances which brought about the publication of the work 
as in studying the origins of those principles which were the 
foundations of Leibniz's optimism. 

Briefly described, the Theodicee is a vindication or justifi- 
cation of God, a treatise concerning faith and absolute knowl- 
edge, an exposition of the spirit of optimism, or, in Leibniz's 
own words, a collection of essays concerning the goodness and 
the grace and the love of God, the freedom of man, and the 
origin of evil. The whole work has a deeply religious char- 
acter; the arguments seem to centre about one main thesis, 
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namely that the system of the universe depends upon the wis- 
dom, justice, love of God. 1 

By first presupposing this all-powerful love, he goes on to 
prove that the freedom of man and the existence of evil are 
by no means contradictory, inasmuch as God can allow this 
freedom even though He know how man will act. The world 
contains evil because evil is necessarily contained in a finite 
world. We are by nature finite beings ; evil merely proves our 
original limitations. The actual presence of evil in the world 
does not reflect upon the work of an all-powerful, beneficent 
creator. Piniteness and limitation are part of the nature of 
all creatures since all finite things are imperfect. Limitation 
involves sin, sin involves sorrow. We can not imagine a world 
without sin. But this great love and goodness and grace, 
which are a part of God, guarantees that this world of ours 
contains as few evils as possible, that this world is the best 
among possible worlds, in other words, that the evil which is 
necessarily a part of us on account of our limitations is offset 
by the goodness of God. This is the great Leibnizian theory of 
optimism ; this supreme optimism depends upon the goodness, 
the love of God. 

The three parts into which the Theodicee is divided deal 
respectively with the goodness of God, the liberty of man, and 
the origin of evil. Naturally the second and third divisions 
depend upon the first. By proving God's infinite goodness, 
Leibniz shows that man can exercise his free will even though 
evil does exist, that evil exists only because according to the 
nature of finite things it must exist, and that God through 
His infinite goodness has created the best of possible worlds. 
Everything, therefore, centres about God's goodness and love, 
just as everything in Spe's Guldenes Tugendbuch centres 
about this same goodness and love of God. It is interesting 
to note that Leibniz 's reference in the Theodicee to Spe appears 
in this first general division "Sur la bonte de Dieu." This 
in itself indicates that Spe's influence upon Leibniz, so far 
as the Theodicee was concerned, was felt mainly in this first 

1 Cf. letter of Leibniz to Jablonski, Jan. 23, 1700 (Gerhardt, vol. 
VI, p. 3): "Ich hatte mir elnsmahls vorgenommen eine Theodicaeum zu 
schreiben und darinnen Gottes Giitigkeit, Weisheit und Gerechtigkeit, so 
wohl als hochste Macht und unverhinderliche Influents zu vindiciren." 
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phase of the problem. That the principle of the importance 
of divine lov€, as emphasized by Spe in the Tugendbuch, made 
a particularly profound impression upon Leibniz is admitted 
by the latter 's significant sentence " je me conteray de nommer 
le Pere Frederic Spee Jesuite, un de plus excellens hommes 
de sa Societe, qui a aussi ete de ce sentiment commun de l'effi- 
eace de 1 'amour de Dieu, comme il paroit par la Preface du 
beau livre, qu'il a fait en Allemand sur les vertus Chretien- 
nes." 1 It is this "sentiment commun de l'efficace de 1 'amour 
de Dieu" which is emphasized on almost every page both of the 
Giildenes Tugendbuch and of the Theodicee. 

The development of Leibniz's interest in this principle of 
divine love can be followed in his writings referring to Spe. 
In 1667, as a young man of twenty-one, he arrived in Mainz, 
where he met the Archbishop Johann Philipp Schonborn. 
About two years later, in 1669 or 1670, he wrote the first of the 
famous memorials which many years later led to the establish- 
ment of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. This first com- 
prehensive outline is entitled Grundriss eines Bedenkens von 
Aufriehtung einer Societat in Teutschland zu Aufnehmen der 
Kiinste und Wissenschaften. 

The argument followed in the Grundriss is of special inter- 
est, for it shows the unmistakable influence of the introduction 
to Spe's Tugendbuch. The academy should be established, 
says Leibniz, first for the sake of one's conscience, secondly 
for the purpose of bringing immortal fame to the founders, 
and thirdly for the common good. A good conscience is a joy- 
ful disposition in consequence of a hope for eternal bliss. 
Hope is faith in the future, faith is a hope in the past, both 
hope and faith depend on love, and all three are based on 
knowledge. Love is the all-important prerequisite in under- 
standing the power of God and the beauty of the universe. 
The more a person knows about the world, the more lie appre- 
ciates the harmony in the world and the more he respects the 
wisdom and love of the Creator. An academy, therefore, 
which collects facts and advances knowledge will also accom- 
plish much for the glory of God. When the French Academy 
was founded by Cardinal Richelieu, some one proposed that 

1 Theodicee, § 96. 
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every member be obliged to compose something every year in 
praise of God ; this proposition was unfortunately never car- 
ried out. But, as Leibniz adds, the words of Friedrich Spe 
are to be particularly praised, for lie stated that nothing 
should be done without considering the glory and honor due 
to God. 

The Grundriss mentions practically only two names — 
Richelieu, as the founder of the French Academy, and Spe as 
the exponent of those ideas which Leibniz lays as the founda- 
tion of the proposed academy in Germany. Spe's Tugendbuch 
emphasized the power of divine love; Leibniz's Theodicee is 
foreshadowed in the Grundriss in which is strongly empha- 
sized the importance of Spe 's views. 

Closely related to the Grundriss is Leibniz's letter to the 
Blectress Sophie, written in 1697 — the letter in which he en- 
closed his French translation of Spe's introducton to the Tu- 
gendbuch. Here we have the same principles as Spe sets 
forth ; these principles, moreover, are developed by Leibniz 
in the body of the letter, and must by no means be confused 
with the remarks which he enclosed in brackets in the trans- 
lation proper. If we keep in mind the great part played by 
the Blectress Sophie in Leibniz's life and the importance of his 
correspondence with her, we can understand how much value 
is to be attached to the statements contained in this letter and 
how valuable this letter will be in tracing a connection between 
Spe's Tugendbuch and Leibniz's Theodicee. 

First of all, Leibniz draws a distinction between two kinds 
of love — aimer and aimer sur toutes choses, corresponding 
to Spe's division. To love, he says, is to find satisfaction in 
the perfections and advantages, particularly in the happiness, 
of another. To love beyond all things is to find such pleasure 
in the happiness of another so that one regards all other pleas- 
ures as nothing when compared with this. He distinguishes, 
moreover, between "1'amour de la bienveuillance " (which 
corresponds to Spe's "Liebe der Gutwilligkeit") and 
"1'amour de cupidite" or "1'amour de concupiscence" (which 
corresponds to Spe's "Liebe der Begierlichkeit"). Then fol- 
lows the all-important sentence : "lis rapportent 1 'amour de 
la premiere espece [de bienveuillance] a la vertu de la Charite, 
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et 1 'amour de la second espeee [de cupidite] a la vertu de 
l'Esperance." This, of course, follows the method of Spe 
who differentiates "Hoffnung" and "Liebe" by calling the 
former "Liebe der Begierlichkeit" (Leibniz's "l'amour de 
cupidite" or "l'Esperance"), and the latter "Liebe der Gut- 
willigkeit" (Leibniz's "l'amour de bienveuillance" or 
"Charite"). 

Leibniz regarded a clear definition of love as of great im- 
portance. Curiously enough, we have a direct confession from 
Leibniz that he owed to Spe many of his ideas concerning this 
love. In the Codex juris gentium diplomaticum (1693) we 
find the following statement: "Justitiam. . . .definiemus cari- 
tatem sapientis .... Caritas est benevolentia universalis, et 
benevolentia amandi sive diligendi habitus. Amare autem sive 
deligere est felicitate alterius delectari, vel, quod eodem redit, 
felicitatem alienam adsciscere in suam." Here Leibniz's defi- 
nition of "love" corresponds practically to Spe's "Liebe der 
Gutwilligkeit " as distinguished from "Liebe der Begierlich- 
keit." But in the letter to the Electress Sophie, Leibniz ex- 
presses his debt to Spe. Toward the end of the letter occurs 
this paragraph: "C'est la le sens de ce que j'avois fait im- 
primer en latin en 1693 [in the Codex referred to above]. 
Mes, c'est des ma jeunesse que j'avois forme ces idees [con- 
cerning the two kinds of love. etc.]. TJn grand prince qui 
estoit en meme temps un grand prelat me recommandant le 
livre Allemand du P. Spee, sur les trois vertus Chrestiennes, 
imp rime et reimprime plus d'une fois a Cologne, y contribua 
beaucoup. ' ' 

In these final words — "y contribua beaucoup" — we find 
the key to the whole problem. Prom his youth, Leibniz says, 
he had these ideas which, as I shall try to show, dominated the 
Theodicee. Both Spe and Leibniz begin their respective works 
with an introduction, both men sum up in the introduction 
the main argument in the work that follows. Spe, as we have 
seen, traces everything to the power of divine love. Leibniz, 
as we shall see, does the same. 

In one of the opening paragraphs of the introduction to 
the Theodicee, Leibniz has this to say of love and its power: 
"Car il n'y a rien si agreable que d 'aimer ce qui est digne 
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d 'amour. L 'Amour est eette affection qui nous fait trouver 
du plaisir dans les perfections de ce qu'on aime, et il n'y a 
rien de plus parfait que Dieu, n'y rien de plus charmant. Pour 
1 'aimer il suffit d'en envisager les perfections, ce qui est aise, 
parce que nous trouvons en nous leurs idees. Les perfections 
de Dieu sont celles de nos ames, mais il les possede sans bornes : 
il est un Ocean, dont nous n'avons recu que des gouttes: il y 
a en nous quelque puissance, quelque connoissance, quelque 
bonte, mais elles sont toutes entieres en Dieu. L'ordre, les pro- 
portions, l'harmonie nous enchantent, la peinture et la musique 
en sont des echantillons ; Dieu est tout ordre, il garde tous- 
jours la justesse des proportions, il fait l'harmonie univer- 
selle : toute la beaute est un epanchement de ses rayons. 

"II s'ensuit manifestiment que la veritable piete, et meme 
la veritable felicite, consiste dans 1 'armour de Dieu, mais dans 
un amour eclaire, dont l'ardeur soit accompagnee de lu- 
miere " 

Upon this principle of divine love, therefore, Leibniz lays 
great stress. He goes so far as to state that one cannot even 
love God without recognizing His completeness, His perfec- 
tions. I quote from another of the opening paragraphs of 
Leibniz's introduction. "On ne sanroit aimer Dieu, sans en 
connoistre les perfections, et cette connoissance renferme les 
principes de la veritable piete." Throughout the rest of the 
introduction and in the essay proper all the essential Leib- 
nizian principles — preestablished harmony, the necessity of 
evil in a finite world, the theory that this is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds — are subordinated to the great principle of divine 
love. 

It is important to note that practically every time Leibniz 
refers to Spe, he speaks of the divine love which Spe so suc- 
cessfully emphasized in the Tugendbuch; again and again he 
expresses his indebtedness to Spe. The following selections 
will make clear the consistency with which Leibniz reiterates 
the importance of the divine love advocated by Spe in the 
Giildenes Tugendbuch. 

In the Grundriss (1669-70), as we have seen, Leibniz 
argues that the great academy should be established to prove 
the glory of God and the harmony of the universe. The Tu- 
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gendbuch is not mentioned by name, but Spe is praised for em- 
phasizing the necessity of divine love. 1 

Prom the Elogium Patris Friderici Spee (1677) : "Neseio 
enim, an quisquam unquam autorum, qui in populi usum 
scripsere, rem tantum, uno nostro autore excepto, pro dig- 
nitate attigerit. Ostendit enim, in quo vera consistat natura 
eontritionis et amoris Deo debiti, idque familiari sermone et 
ad eommovendos homines apto. Viam quin etiam subindicat 
per quam unusquisque ad eontritionem pervenire possit, ne 
sibi imaginentur homines, veram contitionem et actum amoris 
Dei super omnia esse rem, ad quam post omnem conatum ad- 
hibitum non semper liceat pervenire. Quin imoclare edisserit, 
qui hunc amorem non habeat, eum esse in statu mortalis pac- 
cati, ut scilicet tacite innueret (nam totidem verbis effere, 
credo, ausus non est) attritionem solam etiam cum poeniten- 
tiae sacremento non sufficere ad remissionem peccati et justi- 
ficationem: contra vulgarem scholasticorum opinionem, nuper 
in Galliea recte impugnatem. ' ' 

From the letter to the Duke of Braunschweig-Liineburg 
(1693) : "Und wird man wenig Practicos Au tores finden, da- 
rinn die rechte Natur einer unverfalschten und nicht auf 
Hoffnung oder Furcht, sondern einig und allein auff die 
Schonheit und Vollkommenheit Gottes gegriindeten, und also 
uninteressirten Liebe zu Gott, so wohl erclaret und dargestellt. 
Wie denn, seiner Lehre nach, solche Liebe den wahren glau- 
ben in sich beschliesset und also nichts anders ist, als was 
wir den Lebendigen oder durch die Liebe thatigen glauben 
nennen. Da er dann treflich weiset, dass in der that alles 
darauf ankomme." 

From the letter to Morell (1696) : "II a sur tout reconnu 
et reeommade ce grand secret de 1 'effect du veritable amour 
de Dieu." 

From the letter to tre Electress Sophie (1697) : "mais tous 
les amours sont surpasses par celuy qui a Dieu pour object, et 
il n'y que Dieu qui puisse estre aime avec raison sur toutes 
choses. ' ' 

From Leibniz's review of the book by the Archbishop of 
Cambray (1697) : "Cependent il [Spe] faut avouer qu'on 

1 Cf. § 16 of the Orundriss. 
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donne pas toujours des preceptes suffisants pour exciter le pur 
amour de Dieu sur toutes ehoses et la veritable contrition, et 
lors meme qu'on fonde l'amour de Dieu sur ses bienfaits, 
considered d'une maniere que ne marque pas en meme temps 
ses perfections, c'est un amour d'un degre inferieur utile sans 
doute et louable, mais qui ne laisse pas d'etre interesse et n'a 
pas toutes les conditions du pur amour divin; et selon les 
principes du P. Spee, etc." 

Prom the letter to Placcius (1697) : "Usque adeo, ut me 
etiam suggarente a nonnullis in praxin traductam fuerit 
elegans, quod proponit, et Mathematica ratione demonstrat, 
artificium, indefinenter laudandi Deum." 

Prom the letter to Mile. Scudery (1698) : "II a sur tout 
reconnu et recommende le grand secret de l'effect du veritable 
amour de Dieu." 

Finally the much quoted passage from the Theodicee 
(1710): "Et maintenant, sans alleguer beaucoup d'autres 
Auteurs des plus considerables, je me contenteray de nommer 
le Pere Frederic Spee Jesuite, un de plus excellens hommes 
de sa Societe, qui a aussi ete de ce sentiment commun de 
l'efficace de l'amour de Dieu, comme il paroit par le Preface 
du beau livre qu'il a fait en Allemand sur les vertus Chre- 
tiennes." (§ 96). 

That this principle of divine love is the guiding principle 
both of Spe's Tugendbuch and of Leibniz's Theodicee will 
hardly be denied in view of the passages quoted from both 
texts. It would, of course, be an exaggeration to state that 
Leibniz got this principle of divine love from Spe and only 
from Spe. It is, however, apparent that the principle as 
brought out by Spe appealed strongly to Leibniz. The great 
philosopher never hesitated to express his debt to the Jesuit 
priest. It is of interest also that, according to a thorough stu- 
dent of Leibniz's philosophy, the principle of divine love is 
the guiding principle of all of Leibniz 's philosophy : 1 

"The more reasonable a man is, the less can he find his 
happiness in selfish isolation, the more will he rejoice in the 
happiness of others as well as his own, i. e. love men. The 

l Otto Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of it* 
History, translated from the German by Alexander Stewart and Allen 
Menzies, London, 1886, vol. I, pp. 85, 86. 
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more love, then, the more happiness, the more perfection, the 
more life. Hence Leibniz gives us that final saying, which we 
should in vain seek in Spinoza, 'Our life is to be esteemed in 
so far as we do good in it.' 

"Leibniz is, however, quite at one with Spinoza in holding 
that the moral perfection, the happiness, and the freedom of 
man cannot be dissevered from true piety. And this he de- 
fines just as Spinoza does, as love to God springing out of the 
knowledge of the divine perfection. He recognizes the dis- 
tinctive superiority of the Christian religion over that of the 
Jews and the heathen, in that it makes the Deity the object, 
not of our fear and awe, but of our love. Religion thereby 
satisfies the innermost requirement of our nature, and gives 
us a foretaste of the future felicity. For nothing brings so 
great happiness as to love what is worthy to be loved. Love 
rejoices in the perfection of the beloved; but there is nothing 
more perfect than God; hence love to him is the natural con- 
sequence of contemplating his perfections; and this contem- 
plation is easy to us because we possess the reflections of those 
perfections in ourselves." 

Why did the Tugendbuch make so great an impression upon 
Leibniz ? Aside from the fact that it strongly emphasized the 
principle of divine love, it was written in a style that ap- 
pealed directly to the masses. Leibniz, we must remember, 
was one of the first German scholars to recommend the use of 
the vernacular. During his residence in Mainz (1667-1672) 
he had brought out a new edition of a work by Marius Nizo- 
lius entitled Antibarbarus, seu de veris principiis et vera 
ratione philosophandi contra Pseudophilosophos. At the re- 
quest of Boineburg, the Archbishop's minister of state, Leib- 
niz also wrote a dissertation on the philosophical style of 
Nizolius. Here he emphasizes the use of popular words, points 
out that philosophy has advanced more rapidly in England 
and Prance because in those countries the vernacular was in- 
troduced early as the language of literature, and refers to the 
peculiar aptness of the German language for philosophical ex- 
pression. 1 He tells us that in Leipzig he had learned to write 

1 Cf. T. Mere, Leibniz, pp. 32, 33 ; Paul Pietsch, Leibniz und die 
deutsche Sprache, Berlin, 1907-08 (Wwsenschaftliche Beihefte zur Zeit- 
schrift des Allgemeinen DeuUchen Sprachvereins, 4te Reihe, Hefte 29, 
30). 
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German well. In a tract on Roman law he recommends that 
young jurists be trained to speak German, and picks out as a 
model the language of the law courts of Leipzig and of Sax- 
ony. Like Luther, therefore, he used German in many of 
his tracts. Of special importance are his Ermahnung an die 
Teutsche, ihren verstand und sprache besser zu uben, sammt 
beygefiigten vorschlag einer Teutsch gesinten Gesellschaft and 
his Unvorgreiffliche Gedanken betreffend die Ausiibung und 
Verbesserung der Teutschen Sprache. 1 

Leibniz advocated the use of German twenty years before 
Christian Thomasius delivered at Leipzig his first university 
lecture in German. Leibniz often used Latin and French, but 
only because he wished for his philosophical works a popular- 
ity and universality which could not be attained through the 
German. He begs forgiveness in the last sentences of the in- 
troduction to the Theodicee, which he wrote in Freneh mainly 
because Bayle had used French in the Dictionnaire. 

In the Tugendbuch Leibniz found a direct and popular 
German vernacular; in his remarks on Spe's style we may 
find an additional and important reason for his interest in 
Spe and his admiration for the Giildenes Tugendbuch. In the 
Elogium (1667) Leibniz says of Spe: "Nescio enim, an quis- 
quam unquam autorum, qui in populi usu [the italics are 
mine] scripsere, rem tantam, uno nostro autore excepto, pro 
dignitate attigerit." In the letter to Landgraf Ernst (1680) : 
"Entre les ouvrages de devotion, qui meriteroient d'estre mis 
en usage parmy le peuple je n'en trouve gueres de la force 
du livre du P. Frederic Spee Jesuite, intitule : ' Giildenes Tu- 
gendbuch.' " In the letter to Morell (1696) : "Mais il y a des 
pensees si belles et si profondes, et en meme temps, si bien 
proposees pour toucher meme les ames populaires, et en fon- 
cees dans le monde, que j'en ay este charme." In the address 
to the Archbishop of Cambray (1697): "Et j'ai surtout 
trouve de la satisfaction dans les excellents ouvrages du P. 
Spee Jesuite, dont le merite a ete infiniment au-dessus de la 
reputation qu'il a acquise." In the letter to Mile, de Scudery 
(1698) : "Mais il y a des pensees si belles proposes pour 

1 Cf. Pietsch; also Couturat, La Logiqne de Leibniz, p. 515; E. 
Pfleiderer, pp. 689 ff. 
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toucher meme les antes populaires et enfoncees dans le monde, 
que j 'en ay este charme. ' ' l 

In Spe, therefore, Leibniz found a model. The ideals ad- 
vanced in the Tugendbuch by the Jesuit priest appealed to a 
liberal Protestant like Leibniz; the book was written in the 
popular vein advocated so consistently by Leibniz. 

Of the letters and extracts listed later on, more than 
two-thirds were written during or after 1697, the date of 
the appearance of Bayle's Dictionnaire. In fact some of 
the most important letters and works — those to the Blectress 
Sophie, to the Archbishop of Cambray, to Placcius, to Mile, 
de Scudery, to the Abbe Nicaise — fall in the years 1697 and 
1698 when the excitement about Bayle's work was at its 
height. We can understand Leibniz's method of going about 
his task. When Bayle's work appeared and Europe was 
stirred up about its contents, when the skepticism expressed 
by Bayle threatened to sweep everything before it, when the 
Queen of Prussia called upon Leibniz to put into writing the 
arguments used against Bayle, it was necessary for the philos- 
opher merely to systematize the basic principle which he 
thoroughly believed and which he had admired so greatly in 
Spe's Tugendbuch. Leibniz's Grundriss and his Elogium 
foreshadow his more serious Theodicee. In the chapter to fol- 
low I shall show in more detail the connection between the 
Tugendbuch and the Theodicee. 

Harvard University. Frederick W. C. Lieder. 

(To be continued.) 

1 The similarity in the phrases used by Leibniz in his letter to Morel! 
(1696) and in his letter to Mile, de Scudery (1698) is of interest. 



